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By Lorraine S. Weiss 


n the way to achieving the goal 





of my previous column, profil- 
ing influential numismatic women, I was 
amazed at the depth of the well from which I 
could draw. This realization strengthened my 
resolve to show, not only present and potential 
members, the geographic scope of numismatic 
women, but also enlighten those women unac- 
quainted with the hobby. In this way, I hope to 


illustrate that there is a place for them in numis- 


matics. 


Kay Edgerton Lenker is a legend in 
California numismatics. A 50 year member of 
the San Diego Coin Club, she has been an ANA 
exhibit judge, past governor, and patron. Begin- 
ning her illustrious career grading and preparing 
coins for auction at the Washington Numis- 
matic Society of the Smithsonian, she even 
spent her honeymoon at the ANA in Tucson. 
One of her triumphs, as ANA General Chair in 
1983, was securing an exhibit of YAP stone to 
bring in the public. Her exhibits have won Best 
of Show numerous times. Believing that coins 
should tell a story, the best part of numismatics 
for her has been meeting people and especially 
watching the YNs she has mentored over the 


years grow up to bring their children into the 


hobby. 


Many of you know Prue Morgan Fitts 
through her excellent leadership as past presi- 
dent of WIN. However, you may not be familiar 
with her many other achievements. As reigning 
Empress, Past President, and founding mem- 
ber of the Association of Dedicated Byzantine 
Collectors, she has written and lectured about 
the many aspects of Byzantine coinage. In addi- 
tion to her term on the ANA Board of Gover- 
nors, she is on the Board of Directors of the 
Boston Numismatic Society and has been ap- 
Chair for the 2010 


ANA Convention in Boston. Numismatic wom- 


pointed General 
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en in the New England area are well represent- 


ed by this ANA Presidential Award winner. 


Miller's Mint has been serving the 
numismatic community out of Long Island for 
over 40 years. Joan Miller, together with her 
husband and business partner, found a way to 
successfully maintain a retail store, a mail-order 
business, a website, and still travel 
the coin show circuit. They have a 
well-deserved stellar reputation for 
buying and selling a wide variety of 
numismatic items. Joan developed 
an appreciation for early US type / 
coins which she likens to owning a 7% ; 
piece of art. She would like to see | 
more women approach collecting 
with the realization that quality coins are more 


likely to hold their value over time. 


Phyl Waddell from Frederick, Mary- 
land has brought the excitement of learning to 
her 6th, 7th, @ 8th grade pupils for many years 
through what they referred to as "Mrs. Waddell's 
Museum". By bringing to class examples of coin- 
age from their era of study, and allowing them 
to hold history in their hands, the students re- 
mained focused and developed insights on how 


the people lived. 


The collecting "bug" bit Nancy Wilson 
at an early age. By her teens, she was already 
exhibiting. Although she spent most of her life 
in Milwaukee, she and her husband retired to 
Florida where they remain totally dedicated to 
each other and the hobby. Not only do they 
represent the ANA at several coin shows, Nancy 
has presented educational programs at many 
coins shows locally, statewide, regionally, and 
nationally, in addition to penning many articles 
for numismatic publications. She has served as a 
member of the ANA Board from 1987-1995, as 
Governor, Chief Judge, and Exhibit Chair of 
FUN, past president of MNS & SSCC, co-chair 
for the 1990 CSNS convention in Milwau- 
kee, and as an ANA National Volunteer and 
certified ANA judge. In addition to being an 


avid collector, Nancy has been the recipient of 





many prestigious awards: KP Ambassador Award 
(1990), ANA Glenn Smedley Memorial Award 
(1995), Medal of Merit (1997), ANA Presiden- 
tial Award (1998), and the Farran Zerbe Award 
(2007). She was honored with the NSDR Wom- 
an of the Year Award (1998) and their Lifetime 
Achievement Award (2005). I would like to add 
that Nancy is one of the most friendly, dedicat- 
ed, and gracious ladies of numismatics I 


have had the pleasure to meet. 


The year 1980 was memora- 
ble to many people for many reasons. 
Numismatically, that was when Patti 
Finner came to the hobby. Modern 
» women of today say they want to have it 
all and do it all. Patti has it all and does 
it all. This dynamic woman has had a major 
impact upon the hobby and continues to be a 
"mover & shaker", wearing many hats along the 
way. As a collector, dealer, speaker, writer, fund- 
raiser, and spokeswoman, she has made many 
major contributions to numismatics. Currently, 
she is ANA Vice-President, President of CSNS, 
Friends of the Buffalo President, Director of 
IASAC. A Charter Member of WIN, she has 
Vice- 


President, Secretary, and Parliamentarian. Acco- 


served admirably as our President, 


lades are no stranger to Patti. She is the recipi- 
ent of the ANA Century Club Award, the Glen 
Smedley Award, the Medal of Merit Award, the 
CSNS Medal of Merit, WIN Literary and Out 
standing Service Awards, NSDR Woman of the 
Year and Presidential Awards. Patti is legendary 
for her work with the Boy and Girl Scouts as a 
merit badge counselor. She maintains that her 
favorite rewards are the cards and letters she 
receives from the scouts and from the kids who 
have attended her classes. Patti Finner remains 
an excellent example of just how much a woman 


can achieve in the world of numismatics. 
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History of the Shield Nickel Series 


An excerpt from The Complete Guide to Shield and Liberty Head Nickels authored by Gloria E. Peters and Cindy 
Mohon, Published by DLRC Press in 1995, 6095 Indian River road, Suite #204, Virginia Beach, Virginia 23464 


he Shield nickel, first minted 1866, 
a year after the Civil War ended 





was originally intended as a short-term solution 
to the lack of small change in the war-torn na- 
tion. But it became the first in a line of 5-cent 
nickel pieces still to use today and an integral 


part of the American coinage. 


During the Civil War, 
both the Union and the Confed- . 
eracy printed huge quantities 
of non-specie backed curren- 
cy. the flood of paper mon- 
ey and high levels of 
inflation greatly stimu- 
lated the hoarding of 
metallic money, creat- 
ing a dearth of coinage 
for daily business activi- 
ty. After the cease-fire, 
the Treasury turned its 
attention to modifying 


the monetary system. 


The Law of 1864 
indirectly provide impetus for ° 
the first copper-nickel 5-cent 
coin by introducing a change in ° 
philosophy toward minor coinage. - 
Prior to 1864 it was governmental policy — 
that the intrinsic value of the coin should ap- 
proach the face value. With the 1864 law it was 
clear that the government not only wanted to 
have a circulating coin of base metal that would 
not be hoarded. The success of the new bronze 
cents and 2-cent coinage created interest within 


Congress for other denominations. 


A huge production of 3-cent fractional 
currency was fodder for the politically powerful 
nickel ore interests. They argued for the need 


for a 3-cent nickel alloy coin to be used for re- 
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demption of the paper notes. On March 3, 
1865, a law providing for a 3-cent coin of 75-25 
copper/nickel alloy was passed. Oddly enough, 
this produced a situation where the country had 
two different 3-cent coins in production at the 
same time since the silver 3-cent piece was not 
discontinued until 1873. These silver pieces 
were being hoarded or melted, and their ab- 


sence from the marketplace 

























part of 


argument for a base metal coinage. 


Joseph Wharton’s influential nickel 
ore contingency, encouraged by their success 
with the 3-cent nickel coin and the fact the silver 
half dime was not circulating sufficiently, pres- 
sured Mint officials and Congress for the cop- 
per-nickel alloy 5-cent coin. Mint Director James 
Pollock was not a fan of the nickel alloy even 


though he was an ex-governor of Pennsylvania, 






where the Wharton nickel mines were located. 
With the intention of re-establishing silver coin- 
age as soon as economic times permitted, Pol- 
lock reluctantly supported the nickel alloy. Sci- 
entists wanted the metric system adopted in the 
U.S. They asked that the coin be 5 grams and 
exactly 20 millimeters in diameter so that it 
could be used as an “exact weight in metric 


trade activities.” 


These factors, as well as the public’s 
genuine need for more metal coinage, 
_ resulted in President Andrew John- 


son signing into law on May 16, 


new copper-nickel 5-cent 
piece. The nickel was to 
be 77.16 grains in 
weight, composed of 
75% copper and 25% 
The _ nickel 


was made legal ten- 


nickel. 


der up to $1, and 
was to be paid out 
in exchange for 
‘lawful currency of 
§ the United States 
| half- 


F cents or 2-cent pieces). 


(except cents, 
* Redemption was to be in 


F sums of not less than 


j $100. The Act also banned 
“the issue of fractional paper 
money of less than a 10-cent de 


- - nomination. 


As the coinage was to begin as soon as 
possible, pressure fell upon Chief Engraver 
James B. Longacre to produce designs for the 
new coins. Longacre led his offerings with an 
adaptation of the 2-cent design. The adaptation 
altered the location of the two arrows, removed 
the furled banner upon which the motto was 
inscribed, and added a cross (Pattee) to the top 
of the shield. The reverse design was a large 5 
encircled by alternating rays (3 in each cluster) 


and 13 stars surrounded by the legend UNITED 


STATES OF AMERICA with CENTS at the 
bottom. The rim was denticled on both sides 


and the edge was plain. 


Longacre also prepared other varieties 
of obverses, with a set of designs that were varia- 
tions of a bust of Washington, and one pattern 
with a bust of Lincoln. The source of the Wash- 
ington designs is believed to be an earlier pat- 
tern that Longacre had prepared for the 1863 2- 
cent patterns. A similar bust of Washington was 
used as a medalette struck by the Mint. The 
Lincoln bust is believed to be an adaptation of a 
design by Anthony C. Paquet, used on some 
dime-sized medalettes struck by the Mint during 
the Civil War. Reverse designs included differ- 
ent sizes and typestyles of the numeral 5 sur- 
rounded by various models of a laurel 
wreath with different sizes and spac 
ing of the legend. Judd lists a 
number of pattern strikes and 
mulings from these dies, 
possibly struck for collec 


tors and friends of the 


Mint staff. 


Treasury 
Secretary Hugh 
McCulloch selected 
the Shield design, 
partly because it was 
favored by Mint ° 
Director Pollock. : 
The Lincoln head 
not 


Was sent to 


McCulloch because. 
Pollock did not believe 4 
the design would be well 4 
received in the South. Inter 3 . 
estingly, after the release of the | 7 
Shield Nickel with Rays in 1866, 


there were allegations against Longacre of ~ 


Southern sympathies due to the “Stars and ~ 


Bars” on the coin’s reverse design. 


When production began, it became 
clear to the Mint staff that the new nickel coin 
was going to be very difficult to produce. Chief 
Coiner a. Louden Snowden had backstocked a 
large number of planchets but Longacre had 
difficulty providing enough dies. Also, there 
were difficulties in annealing the planchets to a 


softness suited to the minting process and the 
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dies deteriorated quickly. For this reason, die 


and strike varieties are common in the early 


Shield nickel series. 


Despite the difficulties, demand for 
the coinage primarily from the North caused the 
Mint to produce about 2 million coins a month 
by the end of 1866. Die destruction in the pro- 
cess was amazing. R.W. Julian reports that “the 
average number of 5-cent coins from each pair 
of dies was well under 15,000. Assuming this to 
be correct....the engraving department would 
have made about 2,000 dies for just this one 
denomination alone in the last seven months of 
1866.” Clearly, quality and production suffered 
bad- 
























l y aa during 
this period. But the business community did not 
seem to notice the poor quality of the coins. 
only the ever vigilant numismatic community 
complained about the coins and the design. 
One proponent of the cupro-nickel alloy, Joseph 
Wharton, called the coins’ obverse design “ a 
tombstone surmounted by a cross overhung by 
weeping willows,” and he called it “the ugliest of 


all known coins.” (Breen) 


— 


Late in 1866, a conference between 
Chief Coiner Snowden and Chief Engraver 
Longacre resulted in a plan to redesign the 
reverse due to metal flow problems. Pattern 
pieces without rays were produced and shown to 
Treasury Secretary McCulloch, who approved 
the change on January 21, 1867; and the new 
dies were apparently implemented in February 
1867. R.W. Julian estimates the number of 1867 
Shield-Rays as approximately 2,019,000, the 
number coined in January 1867. The remaining 
year’s mintage of 28,890,500 was 1867 No Rays. 
The new design increased die life but die varie 
ties due to date repunching and die deteriora- 


tion continued throughout the series. 


Dissatisfaction with the 5-cent minor 
coins continued even though the die life 
increased to about 20,000 pieces. 
Further pattern testing was done 
with aluminum; however, this 
metal was not in favor with 
Linderman. Joseph Whar- 
ton had an_ extensive 
following in Congress, 
and his argument that 
nickel was primarily 
mined in the Ameri- 
cas, while aluminum 
was an European 
| import, carried the 


i day. 

| 

' Wishing to increase 
F his market share, Whar- 
a ton encouraged a cam- 
4 paign by Congressman 
Al Kelley of Pennsylvania for a 
, uniform series of 1, 3, 5, and 
di 10-cent denominations. Mint 
. ll " Director Linderman, possibly thirsting 
Fr for more pattern coins for his collection, 
encouraged Longacre to make the new pattern 
pieces and trial strikes, as soon as possible. How- 
ever, Chief Coiner Snowden was unable to 
strike the 10-cent copper/nickel patterns due to 
their size and weight, which was greater than the 
presses could handle. Instead, the trial 10-cent 
piece was struck on copper. James Pollock re- 
placed Linderman in the midst of this experi- 
mentation and a ordered a cessation to the cop- 


per/nickel pattern testing. 
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The pressing need for the 5-cent coins dimes and 3-cent silver coins plus the replace- —copper-nickel coins are convenient and popular and it 
was essentially fulfilled by late 1869, and the ment of the copper and bronze coins would — was not thought best to withdraw them, but to provide 
mintage dropped drastically from cause those coins to pass out of circu- for their redemption and the discontinuance of the 
16,395,000 that year 3 
4,806,000 in 1870 and to y 


561,000 in 1871. 



























lation leaving a minor coinage issue when redundant.’ (Mint Director’s Report 
of one material and uni 1896) 


form value. 
lt was not until 1933 that the nickel 


The Coinage 
Act of 1873 continued 


the authorization of F 4 


ti. . was made legal tender without 


. restrictions; and the copper- 
nickel coins remain 


three and five cent HR [ii\\ 73/7 a | Nha? - | FF 4 <7& “convenient and popu- 


” 


copper-nickel coins and ¥ lar” over a century 


added a one cent piece later. 
.! 
of the same material. This 


: - Although the 5-cent 


base metal coinage was made 
\S9) piece was wellliked 
1 


redeemable in lawful money in — 
sums of fifty dollars and was legal tender es Se a 
mained unpopular in 


the West, where the 


half-dimes were in circu- 


in sums of twenty cents in any one payment. suggestion was 
The cent coin was 1.5 grams in weight, heavier made to author- 
and larger than the silver half-dime which was _ ize the issue of but 


, ; ; ; ; 7 lation and preferred. Half- 
discontinued in conjunction with the 3-cent a single coin in addi- P 


dimes were discontinued in 
1873 and by 1900 the nickel was 


widely accepted everywhere. It has contin- 


silver. The copper and bronze coins authorized _ tion to the gold and singe: | 
in earlier years were exchangeable for the cop- coinage now in existence, that 


per-nickel coins. It was the legislature’s hope piece to be one cent, into which all other 


; , ai ued to be an important coin ever since.” 
that the discontinuance of the subsidiary half- — base-metal coins shall be exchangeable; but the present P 


Psy USCL is nationally recognized as a top buyer {= q ' 
pe UZ of all rare coins and bullion. Appraisals 


” for banks, attorneys, estates, insurance and individuals. 


Before you sell, call for free quotes. 


NUMISMATIC ) 
GUARANTY | 
CORPORATION: 
: OF AMERICA | 

MEME TRIB EACER 


We are located at 8435 Katy Freeway, Houston, Texas 77024 
713-464-6868 phone, 713-464-7548 fax, Louisiana office 337- 
291-1191 
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Countermarks on Foreign Coins 


By Lorraine and Warren Weiss 


id you ever find a symbol em- 





bossed onto a foreign coin that 
you could not identify or understand? They 
are referred to as “countermarks” or | 
“counterstamps” and are im- 
portant for the identification ™ 


and value of the coin. 


Countermarks 
were applied to coins for 
several reasons. Many | 
countermarks were ap-. ; 
plied by private enterpris- t 
es, such as merchants, as 
an advertising tool for the 
issuer, as well as a sales 
inducement “token of value” 
for redemption. Political coun- 
termarks were struck to support 
either a candidate or a political plat 


form. 


For this article, we will examine offi- 
cial, government-issued countermarks. When a 
nation experiences a period of political or eco- 
nomic turmoil, coinage is usually an instrument 
of change. Before paper money was widely used, 
coins were traded based on their commercial 
worth as bullion, giving them a value apart from 
the officially minted values. These periods also 
saw the acceptance of coins from other countries 
used along side those of native monies. Prob- 
lems arose during transactions. The exchange of 
foreign coins for local goods and services were 
subject to various valuations, depending on the 
local economy. When this occurred, it became 
necessary for the government to step in and 
designate values for the foreign coins so that 
they could be used at a standard exchange rate. 
A means of accomplishing this was to “mark” 
the coins in some manner to make them 


“official”. This type of coinage can be both chal- 
















lenging and fascinating. 


A countermark can create a new coin 
from an old one, giving the collector two coins 
for the price of one. The reasons for the coun- 
termark can greatly enhance the collectors un- 
derstanding of the history of that country and in 
many cases, can result in an increase in the nu- 

— — mismatic value of an 
otherwise 


COmMm- 


mon coin. 


a 


There 


many examples of counter- 


are. 


marking. The coinage of 


Central America ap: 


Le 
the 
Caribbe- Z soe ts od Ke / 


and 


a w/ 4>~ 


an is \ y OF A) UV 
most £0 \@) ki teen gee =e 8G 
inter- 
a 


esting. | 


; | “a 
Since 


their 
discov. | | 
these 

had 


been fought over 


ery, 
lands 


many 


by European powers. In , 
cases, their sovereignty changed hands several 
times in brief periods. Locals were willing to 
accepting European monies of their parent na- 


tions, but there was a lack of coins for change. 


es ee 


a 
A 
> 

A. 


C86 


, 
TA 
eae tt 
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In order to fill this need they would accept the 
common prevailing monies of the region which 
were usually the Spanish Colonial coins of Mexi- 
co. With a value in Reales, these monies had to 
be converted into usable denominations. Large 
coins such as the Spanish Milled Dollar (8 Rea- 
les) could be cut into usable pieces to convert 
easily into a local value. When the cut pieces 
were “stamped” or “marked” by a designated 
symbol approved by the local government to 
show the newly accepted value, they then be 


came official currency. 


As is the case with most coinage, there 
existed the opportunity to counterfeit. This 
became easier if the money was primitive. 
When local contemporary counterfeits became a 
| Bee problem, the government 


» 



























.. would recall the issue and 


/ am 


el ke a weigh them to deter- 
om 


WAYS ~>. mine if they were 
Nw oY UA a 
SA er, correct to value. If 
ON 
eee) correct, they 
= 
Bs Bi ative could be re 


wih. 


3 “ ar 
el released or have 
WS ee 
te 


Fan additional 


“mark” applied. 


Py, — 4 


vj Many island colo- 


io A nies reissued the 


ge cut coins of other 
. eer 
ye 


islands after applying a 


second official countermark. 


aN In Central America and Mexi- 


; »\ co, the 1820’s were a period of revolu- 


» 3 
> 4 


_ 


S)~} tion, with many factions issuing coun- 
e } termarks on coins in order to raise 
’ their value. The coin could then be 
used to purchase arms or pay the ex- 
penses of the war. After the revolution, 
‘countermarks were used to make the old 


colonial monies official in the new nation. 


The history of countermarking coins 
goes back to the ancient Greeks. Some very 
interesting examples existed in Sicily during the 
Punic wars when the Greek colonists and the 


armies of Carthage fought over the island. In 
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one example, the city of Agrigentium used coun- 
termarked coins to finance the rebuilding of 
their temples, which had been destroyed. Many 
of the newer temples still stand today and are 
among the great tourist attractions on the is- 
land. The Roman armies would place counter- 
marks on worn local copper issues. Their ac- 
ceptance by local merchants for full value is 


possibly an early example of military script. 


Many examples of European counter- 
marks document events in history. When the 
Dutch city of Harlem was under siege by the 
Spanish in 1573, coins of the region were coun- 
termarked with the arms of Holland. They were 
then circulated at a value raised by 1/8 in order 
to purchase arms and break the siege. These 
countermarks precede regular coinage of the 
Netherlands by several years and are considered 


the first Dutch coins. 


During the mid 17th century, Grand 
Duke Alexis of Moscow countermarked Europe- 
an crowns circulating in Russia at a variable 
value of 50 Kopeks. By increasing their value to 
64 Kopeks, he hoped to standardize and in- 
crease the funds of his treasury. These coins 
preceded Peter the Great’s first Rubles by about 
50 years. 


The next 


In Germany, before unification, there 
were many attempts to standardize the trading 
values of the various states coins so that they 
could circulate smoothly. One plan, by the 
northern German cities of the Franconian Cir- 
cle, used countermarks in an attempt to stand- 


ardize values for political unification. 


For many years the trade between 
England and her colonies in America had been 
the cornerstone of her economy. After the 
American Revolution, this trade continued. 
There was, however, the problem of payment for 
goods. It seemed that England minted little 
circulating silver since the beginning of the reign 
of George III in 1760. In order to solve this 
problem, the Bank of England came up with the 
idea of countermarking the multitude of Span- 
ish silver coins it had acquired and to give them 
a value of 4 Shillings/9 Pence, which was the 
equivalent of one U.S. Dollar. Later, when 
counterfeiting forced its recall, the coins were 
overstruck on the 8 Reales and valued at Five 
Shillings/One Dollar. With a stipulated value, it 
is considered by many as the first coin issued 


specifically for international trade. 


Countermarks were applied after the 
host coin was minted. Since a countermark is a 


metal stamp which is heated and struck into an 


existing coin or fragment of a coin, this process 
causes some damage to the host on the reverse 
side where the design is marred by the strike. 
Many newer counterfeits are made as a casting 
of an existing coin. If the host coin is cast, it can 
be a modern fake even though the countermark 
may appear genuine. Examine for signs of cast- 
ing on the edge; remember the host coin must 
be genuine. Contemporary fakes are much hard- 
er to detect, but in most cases, they were de- 
stroyed by the local governments. Those that 
were not can present problems, as they have the 
correct age and were applied to genuine hosts. 
Look for unusual host coins that are not com- 
mon to that countermark. They may have been 
created by people not familiar with the issue. All 
actual countermarks should be compared with 
pictures of genuine coins in reference books. In 
most cases, the variance in dies is minimal, as 


few dies were made for countermarks. 


Many collectors become intimidated 
by countermarks and prefer not to collect them. 
They are missing an opportunity to learn a great 
deal about the history and economics of a re- 
gion. Remember, countermarks are issues that 
can challenge even the experts, but they offer 


great rewards for the collector. 
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will be held at 9:00 am 


at the ANA show 


in Los Angeles, CA 


The proceeds will go to the 


Summer Seminar Scholarship Fund. 


on Saturday, August 8th. 
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By Q. David Bowers 





emories of Childhood 





Although I am not 
a member of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 


merce, I really like the city! 


In connection with my own life, and 
also with numismatics, it has been very im- 
portant. As a youngster I 
lived 
going to first grade. This 
was in 1944, when World 


War II was in progress, 


there, including 


and grade-schoolers did i 
their part by buying Sav- - 
ings Stamps each week, 
for ten cents each, and 
pasting them in albums. 
It was also a time of air 
raid alert practice and 
blackouts. These were a 
bit frightening, as were 
news accounts on the 
front page of the Balti- 


more Sun each day. 


My sister Eve was born in Baltimore 
in 1942, my brother Bill in 1945. Our family 
moved away after I finished third grade, but I 
always had nice memories of my childhood 


experiences. 


Coin Shows in and Out of the Spotlight 


Today, Baltimore is one of my favorite 
cities, not from childhood recollections, but for 
its numismatic activities. The Whitman Coin 
and Currency Show, held there each November, 
March, and June, of which I have been an active 
part, brings me there more often than any other 
time until these events began. Always, the show 


is a focal point of activity, this being particularly 


I Like Baltimore 


true for the autumn and spring events. 


In a conversation with a group of 
dealers the other day, we all agreed that the 
most active conventions in the country were the 
ANA Summer Show (held in different cities), 
the Florida United Numismatists Convention 
(Orlando in January, nicknamed FUN), and 
then the autumn and spring Whitman shows. 
As to number five in the list, there was no par- 
ticular agreement. I do know that Whitman is 
going to put its best foot forward at a brand new 


show in Philadelphia this coming September, so 





perhaps in time it will be a contender. It is inter- 


esting how the importance of shows varies over 
time. In the 1950s and 1960s the New York 
Metropolitan Coin Show was among the top 
two or three events, and FUN was just getting 
started. The Numismatic Association of South- 
ern California show in Los Angeles was a hot 
ticket, as was the Middle Atlantic Numismatic 
Association (MANA) get-together. Today these 
are largely forgotten by the mainstream dealers 


and collectors. 


Baltimore as a Focal Point Today 


What makes Baltimore so appealing 


as a convention city? 
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The airline connections are very im- 
portant. The Baltimore-Washington Internation- 
al Airport is not far from downtown, has mod- 
ern facilities, and experiences very little in the 
way of congestion and air traffic. It has been my 
experience that most flights in and out of there 
are on time, unless delays were caused by some 
other reason, such as problems at a connecting 
airport. Surrounding the Convention Center, 
where the Whitman Shows are held, are a half 
dozen very nice hotels and at least that many 
nice restaurants. Many are within walking dis- 
tance. Also close by is the Inner Harbor Shop- 
ping District. I haven’t 
had a chance to visit 
there lately, but in the 
past I have enjoyed any 
number of shops and 


, Stores. 


All of the 
preceding would not be 
8 of much importance if 
+ Baltimore itself were 
located in a remote 
area. However, it is not, 
and the 
ideal. Draw a 500-mile 


around _ Balti- 


location is 


circle 
more, and you probably 
encompass 60% of all of the active numismatists 


in America. 


Baltimore Traditions 


Few cities can claim more numismatic 
tradition than Baltimore. For starters, Louis E. 
Eliasberg, who did what no one else ever accom- 
plished the unbelievable—acquiring one of each 
United States date and mintmark of coin from 
the 1793 half cent to the 1933 double eagle— 
lived here. During his lifetime we were fine 
friends, talked many times, and had enjoyable 
visits. After his passing in 1977, his two sons, 
Louis, Jr., and Richard, became heirs to the 
collection, and separately contacted me to classi- 


fy and present the collection for auction. This 
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was done in a series of sales in 1982, 1995, 
1996, and 2005. It seems like only yesterday that 
I was at the podium in 1996, as auctioneer for 
the 1913 Liberty Head nickel. It crossed the 
block at $1,485,000, the first coin to ever sell for 


more than a million dollars. 


Not only was Louis Eliasberg a con- 
summate collector, he also shared his coins 
through many different exhibits. He enjoyed 
them immensely, and could discuss Zs 
the different varieties as well 
as how he obtained them. 
A banker by profes- . 
sion, he was very , | 
interested in J 


a 
finance and 
economics. It 
was his feeling | 
that the Amer- 
dollar 


diminished in 


ican 

great value, 

continuing 

onward for gener- 

ations, after we 

went off the gold 
in 1934. To 


him, holding paper dollars * we 


standard 


was not as good as building a 
coin collection, and he often calculated 
the investment return on his numismatic hold- 
ings, which seemed to outpace any of his other 
investments. In addition to all of the foregoing, 
he was simply a “nice guy,” friendly, always will- 


ing to talk about coins—even to newcomers. 


By the time that Louis Eliasberg began 
collecting coins in 1925 (he completed his col- 
lection in 1950), Baltimore already had rich 
traditions. The first collector of importance was 
Robert Gilmor, Jr., who was active from the 
second decade from the 18th century through 
the early 1840s. He collected United States gold 
coins by date sequence, certainly one of the first 


to do so, and among his other possessions had a 


1787 Brasher doubloon. 


Colonel Mendes I. Cohen, a scion of 
a banking family, and a gentleman interested in 
history, archaeology, and other endeavors, 
formed a great cabinet that was auctioned in 


1875. Among other things it included Proof sets 
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of gold coins and an 1804 silver dollar. 


In the late 19th century Dr. George 
Massamore, a dentist by profession, was active in 


Baltimore and issued auction catalogues. 


About 1864, when he was a student at 
Princeton University, T. Harrison Garrett be- 
came interested in coins. By the 1870s he was 
very deeply involved as a student and connois- 


seur in fields ranging from 


ancient to modern, 


and including 
coins, to- 
kens, and 


medals. 
In_ his 


fami- 


(<9 ” 
Evergreen, on Be 
a Bs 


Charles Street, he studied ™ 


coins in his library, among rare 


books, a complete set of signers of the Decla- 

ration of Independence, and an elephant folio 
set of Audubon bird prints, this being just a 
short list of his treasures. He corresponded with 
leading collectors and dealers of the day, and by 
the time of his unfortunate death in a boating 
accident on Chesapeake Bay in 1886, he had 
formed what was the most important private 
collection in the United States. He did so quiet- 
ly, not with fanfare, in contrast to the runner- 
up, Lorin G. Parmelee, whose cabinet was much 
more narrow in its contents but included many 
classic American rarities. Parmelee, who as a 
business supplied baked beans to restaurants 
and hotels, was well known in numismatic cit- 
cles. In contrast, T. Harrison Garrett was rather 
private, and had others bid for him in auctions 


and was not often mentioned in contemporary 


publications. 


The collection passed to his son, Rob- 
ert Garrett (who as an athlete participated in the 
1896 Olympic Games in Athens), who made a 
few casual additions before selling it to his 
brother, Ambassador John Work Garrett, who 
added many rarities. I had the pleasure of work- 
ing with my staff to catalogue the Garrett Collec 
tion for The Johns Hopkins University, of Balti- 
more, from 1979 to 1981. 


Waldo C. Newcomer, a Baltimore 
banker whose signature can be found on Na- 
tional Bank notes, formed one of the greatest 
collections ever, with his activity extending from 
the late 19th century through the 1920s. He 
collected United States coins in date sequence, 
and had most of the great rarities, as well as 
many other treasures, including gold coins of 
the world. In the Depression he ran into 
difficulties. He 


signed many of his coins to B. 


financial con- 


*, ™ 


<, Max Mehl to be sold pri- 


#. 


a 
- 
E\ vately, and also place 


» other coins elsewhere. 


1 The result is that no 


oo 
> 
a 
- 
- 
x 
ne 


= 
= catalogue of his hold- 
= ings was ever pub- 
=) lished, and today in- 
ES) formation is not readily 


— 
available. Had his cabi- 


net been featured in an 


“> re 
ae 
aa 


auction catalogue, no doubt 


~ the name would be known by just 


about everyone. 


Collecting remains alive and well in 
Baltimore and in Maryland. One of America’s 
greatest living numismatic scholars, George 
Fuld, grew up in Baltimore and began collecting 
in the 1940s. He is still active today, although 
retired. His name is closely connected with Civil 


War and other tokens. 


Recently, in June, I had the honor of 
being asked by the Maryland Numismatic Socie- 
ty to give the first in a series of annual lectures 
on numismatics. This was done at the Whitman 
show, and attracted a room full of people. There 
was lots of enthusiasm. No doubt, the numis- 
matic history of Baltimore, and, indeed, of the 
entire state of Maryland will continue to include 


many interesting things in the future. 


1899 —- A Very Good Year 


By Mark Benvenuto 


ine connoisseurs are some- 





times caricatured as being 
able to sniff and sample a glass, and state, “ahh, 
a very good year.” The rest of us think that such 
a person is either making it all up, or is some 
kind of snob. We coin collectors have a hobby 
that has far less of an aroma to it, but we also 
can find certain coins that qualify as being “a 
very good year.” One can argue that 1804 was a 
very good year - or at least you could argue that 
if you owned an 1804 silver dollar. By that logic 
though, you can argue that the year any rarity 
was issued qualifies as a good year. And again, 
that argument is certainly made stronger if you 
own a sharp looking example of that rarity. But 
Pll make the case that 1899 was a very good 


ear. Here’s why: 
b ye 


A person who is versed in the nuances 
of our calendar knows that a decade ends not 
with the year ‘9’, but with the year 
‘0. This means, for instance, , 
that 2009 is not the end of 
this decade. It is the ninth 
year of this decade, and 
2010 is the final year. 
Likewise, 1999 wasn’t 
the end of the millen- 
nium, 2000 was. The 


reason for this is that 
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our calendar _ starts 


with 1 AD, not 0 AD. 


But all that becomes ra- 


like to peg the end of a decade, century, 
or millennium with the 9. That then is why 
1899 is a very good year. It’s the last year of the 
1800’s, or at least that’s what we generally think. 


Collecting a type set of 1899 coins can 


be a fascinating and fun challenge. We can do 


this in two phases. The first includes the base 
metal and the silver coins. The second, more 


expensive phase, includes the gold. 


First and foremost in the 1899 set is 


the Indian head cent. It was 


though the 
branch Mints 
at New Orle ff 
ans and San 
Francisco 
were oper- 
ating. The 
Indian 
head cents 
are  com- 
mon coins y 
for this year. | \ 
Buying one 
today is a matter “\S 
of sifting through 
some well-stocked dealer’s — 
bargain bin, if you are willing to 


settle for a worn, well circulated example. But it 















are a teal aficionado, 
as well as a person 
with a few hun- 


dred dollars to 


spare, you can 


ee — i 
I 


4 Bi even hunt down 

4 fone of the 2,031 
CF proof Indian head 
cents that were made 


4 in 1899. 


The Liberty head 


nickel is another 1899 coin that was 


only produced in Philadelphia. Its prices are 
surprisingly close to those of the Indian head 
cents, with the exception that an MS-60 example 
costs about $100, as opposed to the $40 we just 
mentioned for the cent. But even the limited 


number of proofs for this nickel cost roughly the 
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same as the cents. 


Moving up to the dimes of 1899 
means moving into the Barber design. There are 
plenty of Barber dimes, quarters, and half dol- 
lars with Mr. Barber’s now famous 


» image of Lady Liberty on 














~ Cr® mint marks from 


Francisco, 






San 
as well as from 
the Main Mint 
in Philly. As 


far as these 


gO, 
they're no long- 
er the stuff of 
J : bargain bins, or at 
least the O and S$ 
coins are not, but 
a ” $20 will get you a dime in very 
: good condition. The 1899 dime in MS- 
60 is closer to $100, and the O and S mint 
marks jack the prices up considerably. Moving 
up to 1899 quarters means no move at all, at 
least for the circulated pieces and their prices. In 
mint state though, the quarter is at least going to 
run $250, while the O and S version are about 
double that. The biggest Barbers - the half dol- 
lars, that is - are in the $40 - $50 range as coins 
in very good, while in mint state they start at 


$500 for the Philly piece, and jump to $750 if 


you re aching for a mint mark. 


The mint state price tags for the 1899 
Barber coinage may seem like a lot to pay for 
that “last year of the 1800s,” but some hunting, 
some patience, and a dollop of strategy could 
help any collector out when it comes to assem- 
bling them. Dealers have been known to make 
some good deals in the past. Cultivate a good 
relationship with a couple of dealers and you 
just might find yourself the recipient of one. 


Especially if you are a regular customer. 
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On the flip side of things, if money is 
no object, there are proofs of each of the 1899 
Barber denominations. All were made in Phila- 
delphia, and the prices as this is being written 
start at $700 for a PF-63 dime, $1,000 for the 
same grade of quarter, and $1,500 for the same 
as a half dollar. Of course, higher grades mean 
more money. While none of this is chump 
change, adding any of these 1899’s to your col- 
lection will certainly make for a glittering center 


piece. Those proofs can be truly beautiful. 


The last 1899 item in silver that we 
might want to add to a collection is a Morgan 
dollar. Curiously, the Philadelphia version of 
this dollar is far more expensive than the 1899- 
O or 1899-S. That’s simply because so few of the 
east coast versions of this dollar (830,000 versus 
millions for the other two). That’s bad news if 
you insist on a Main Mint 1899 dollar, since it 
costs $400 in MS-60 at the time this is being 
written. But it’s good news if you want to go for 
the 1899-0, which costs only $50 in the same 
grade. Think about it for a moment: an 1899-O 
Morgan dollar in MS-60 costs $50, while a Bar- 
ber half, with less silver in it, costs $750 in the 


‘I began collecting coins at seven, and have enjoyed the hobby 
ever since. Club affiliations include ANA Life Member, SPMC, 


same grade. Any way you slice it, that’s a good 


deal. 


Okay, the second part of this - the 
1899 gold - might induce some sticker shock. 


But let’s check it out nevertheless. 


When it comes to quarter eagles, 1899 
was one of the lean years at the end of the series, 
tallying only 27,200 pieces from the Philadelph- 
ia Mint, the only one producing this denomina- 
tion. Strangely, that scarcity doesn’t translate to 
any increase in price. It’s a $500 coin in MS-60, 
and a $200 coin down in very fine, as are just 
about all the quarter eagles from 1887 until the 
end of the series in 1907. But it is scarce enough 


that you'll probably need some time to find one. 


The half eagles of 1899 were made in 
Philly and San Fran and have the same flat line 
price phenomenon as the quarter eagles. Either 
one costs $450 in the mint state zone, or $300 
down in a circulated state. Since both were pro- 
duced to well over a million pieces each, both 


are fairly common gold. 


Moving up to the big guns, the 1899 


Colonial Coin Collectors Club, Civil War Token Society, and WIN. 


My volunteer positions have included serving as the first female 


president of the Dallas Coin Club, 
TNA Youth Chair, TAMS board 
member, and Numismatic Theatre 
Chair for the 2010 ANA National 
Money Show in Fort Worth. I edit 
several numismatic publications 
and have won awards as a writer 
and editor. As a cataloger for 
Heritage Numismatic Auctions, I 
enjoy handling wonderful currency 
treasures, and look forward to 
serving you.” 


The World's #1 Numismatic Auctioneer 


HERITAGE <> 


y’ 
214-409-1798 or 
KathyL@HA.com 


eagles were made in Philly, New Orleans, and 
San Francisco. Like the smaller two gold pieces, 
these all command the same price: $675 in mint 
state, and $600 for circulated versions. That’s 
downright amazing for these coins, as the 1899 
has a mintage of 1.2 million, the 1899-O has a 
mintage of only 37,047, and the 1899-S has a 
mintage of 841,000. That’s no typo; that’s an O 


coin with some serious growth potential to it. 


If you've come this far, here’s the 
price tags for the 1899 double eagles: $1,600 for 
the Philly or the San Fran version in MS-60, and 
$1,350 for either in very fine condition. Both 
have mintages over a million coins, so both are 
rather common. But with almost an ounce of 
gold in each, don’t expect their prices to drop 


anytime soon. 


Apparently, there’s a lot to be had in 
the coins of 1899. There are a few expensive 
pieces, some appealing proof coins, and even a 
sleeper among the gold. But what they all have 
in common is that neat date any collector will 


love, the “last” of the 1800's. 
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Uncommon Women on Common Currency 


By Katie Heinrich 


he most influential personalities of 





history tend to find their way onto 
the world’s currency. In our own country for 


instance, we spend the likenesses of George 


Marie Curie (1867-1934) 
1989 Banknote of Poland: 20,000 zlotych (P152) 


Marie Curie was born into a family 
that encouraged her young interest in science 
and numbers. After completing her education 
and a few years of teaching, Curie left her Polish 
homeland to begin her physics studies in Paris. 
She was one of only two women in Europe earn- 
ing a degree. After graduating she began work at 
a lab and met her husband Pierre. Together the 
two delved into the field of radiology. They 
discovered first the element polonium, and later 
the mysterious element radium. Through this 
work, Curie earned a doctorate degree in sci- 


ence. The couple was awarded a Nobel Prize in 


Physics in 1903. Pierre died shortly after and 


Rafaela Herrera Sotomayor (c.1700s) 
1995 Banknote of Nicaragua: 5 Cordobas (P186) 


Rafaela Herrera Sotomayor was the 
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daughter of a Nicaraguan Captain during the 
British attack of 1762. The Captain died just 





Washington, of Abraham Lincoln, or of Benja- 
min Franklin. Other countries’ monies are also 


speckled with their greatest leaders. 


In the United States, almost every 
person who has appeared on our paper money is 
male. However, this is not the case in other 
nations of the world. Exceptional women of by- 
gone days appear much more frequently on the 


banknotes of countries in Europe, South Ameri- 


Marie continued her work on radium in greater 
depth. She was finally able to isolate pure radi- 
and 
earned the 


1911 Nobel 


Prize 


um 


28 


in 


Chemistry. 
She  devel- 
oped a 
career as a 
professor 
and, with 
the help of 
her daughter, began to explore the medical uses 


of x- 


radiography. Curie never completed her re- 


radioactive substances, especially 


search, for she died in 1934, from excessive 


before the battle was about to begin, and so 
Sotomayor took his place. The men quickly 
learned to respect her and she became the hero- 


ine of that six-day conflict. Without her help 


and leader- 
ship, Nicara- 
Sin fbi ove guan —casual- 
: ties would 
have been 

disastrous. 
| This 
ae an eS note measures 
a 156mm x 
“67mm. With 


see-through registration, micro text, metallic ink, 


a security strip, and silk threads, it has no short- 
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ca, and other areas of the world. 


individuals 


of 


fighting for a dream or cause, such as temper- 


Some these were 
ance, or a place for women in the fields of sci- 
ence and medicine. Others were artists, express- 
ing themselves through writing, performing, or 
sculpture. Still others became leaders of their 
communities and heroines to those that sur- 


rounded them. 


exposure to radioactivity. 
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The back of this watermarked note 
features a scientific instrument used in radiolo- 
gy. The banknote’s dimensions are 139mm x 63 


mm. 


age of safety features. But the truly spectacular 
thing about this note is that its face, depicting 
Indian Chief Diriangen (left), was done by the 


legendary engraver Yves Baril. Baril has a natural 






talent for intaglio and, 
although apprentice- 
ships usually — last 
ten years, his first 
stamp “ engraving 
was cho- sen for use 
in his second year. 
Baril en- AN11%319545 craved doz 


ens of masterpieces in his career and was the 
‘devil’s 


one who fixed the hair on the famous 


head’ portrait of Queen Elizabeth II. 
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Cecilia Meireles (1901-1964) 
1992 Banknote of Brazil: 100 cruzeiros (P228) 


Cecilia Meireles was one of Brazil’s 
most prominent woman poets in the Brazilian 
era of Modernism, though she wrote solely in 
Portuguese. She began to compose poetry as 
early as age nine. Many of her works contain 
references to Portuguese stories and folktales she 
heard as a child. However the poetry she is rec 
ognized for was written later on and often focus- 
es on the meaninglessness of daily life and the 


passing of time. She published her first of twen- 


Mary Haydock Reiby (1777-1855) 
1994 Banknote of Australia: 20 dollars (P53) 


Mary Haydock Reiby was convicted of 


horse theft at an early age. Guilty or not, she was 
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sent to Australia for seven years as punishment. 


Lydia Koidula (1843-1886) 
Banknote of Estonia: 100 krooni (P74) 


Lydia Koidula was the pseudonym 
used by Lydia Emilie Florentine. Lydia began 
her education with her father and furthered it at 
a German school. Therefore, German Romanti- 
cism influenced some of her early work. The 
first time she published a poem, the editor be- 
stowed on her the name Koidula, and she con- 
tinued to use it. Koidula is recognized as the 
most exceptional poet to praise the country of 
Estonia, her homeland. She also explored many 
other topics in her poetry; the verse that is con- 
sidered to be her best was written just after the 


ending of an unpleasant marriage. But Koidula 
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ty books, Espectros, in 1919. In addition to 
poetry, education was a large part of Meireles’s 
life. She studied to be a ot then deepened 
her 


education 


own 


BANCO CENTRAL 
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in areas 
concerning 
language 
folk- 
She, 


therefore, 





and 


lore. 





was able to 
become a professor, but she was not satisfied to 


simple teach. Meireles did much to promote 


The penal colony in Australia was located in 
New South Wales, shaded in dark gray on the 
map. When her sentence ended, she followed 
the example of other English criminals and 
stayed in Australia. She soon married, had chil- 


dren, and 


| ay ieiediies as 


‘ \\\\ \ 


‘normal  citi- 
zen. Reiby 
later became 
Hi heavily — in- 
i. | volved in the 
educational, 
Be 4%} charitable, 
¥ and religious 
affairs of 
Australia. 


Her social work had a sizeable impact on the 


did not stop at poetry. Some of her poems were 
put ‘to 
music, 
and she 
intended 


EES HEPASHC 


for some 
to be 


songs 


—s 
_ 
ee, 





when she = 
wrote . 
them. 
She 


wrote 


also 


plays extremely well. She is considered by many 
to be the founder of Estonian theatre and dra- 


ma. 





LYDIA KOIDULA 1843~ “a iS ON ey 


educational reforms in Brazil. She founded an 
extensive library of children’s literature and was 


a strong advocate for the building of more librar- 





ies like it. 


T his 

(141mm x 63mm 
| note’s safety fea- 
tures include a 


silk 
threads, and a wa- 
termark. The back 


features a child reading and folklore characters 


security strip, 


dancing. 


country. 


This 


144mm x 66mm, and has safety features of a 


note is polymer, measures 











transparent window, seethrough registration, 
and micro text. The face depicts Rev. J. Flynn 
and mechanical drawings. This portrait of Reiby 


was engraved by Garry Emery. 


This 140mm x 69mm note’s safety 
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features include a security strip, watermark, and 


see-through registration. The back, engraved by 


Yves Baril, is a depiction of waves and a rocky 


cliff. 
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2303199174 


NORGES BANK 


100 


Kirsten Flagstad (1895-1962) 





18 and became world-renowned almost immedi- 


ately. She summed that phenomenon up in one 


1995 Banknote of Norway: 100 krone (P47) 


short sentence:“I shall never forget the day when 
Kirsten Flagstad was a Norwegian I made the leap from being a relatively unknown 


— ; singer to becoming a world famous.” Flagstad 
singing sensation. She was born into an extreme- 


; continued to sing as far into her life as age 55. 
ly musical family and her talent was obvious at a g 6 


senieune ave Chie ands her debate oh She later became the director of the Norwegian 


Clara Schumann (1819-1896) Schumann developed her gift, with help from 


her father, early on in life. She performed her 
1993 Banknote of 


FREE PE Be FEES 





Germany: 100 DU0843725D0 

deutsche marks 

(P4 1c) 

Clara 

Schumann was a 

legendary musi- 

cian. Her talent 

and skill asa both [es lenen 
xt o 


a pianist and com- | | 
poser earned her 


first large solo concert when she was only eleven. 
the nickname “The High Priestess of Music.” 6 y 


on 
c) 


Sophie Taeuber-Arp (1889-1943) ifn and other uncom- 









mon media to create © 


vd strafrechtlich 


1995 Banknote of Switzerland: 50 
franc (P68) 


as én protegidas 


dal dretg penal. 


their masterpiec- 





c 
ex 
BE 
5 
Lye 


Las bancnc 


es. Pictured are 


two examples 


Sophie Taeuber-Arp 


; of her work. 
was a professor of textile design 


and techniques at the School of This 


150mm x 74mm note 


4 
A 


Applied Arts in Zurich later in 






her life. By that time she was _ __ was designed by Jorg 


; 


highly qualified to teach in that | Saumeiiess 4 


_ Zintzmeyer using comput- 
Y, 


discipline, since her works had ie . 
Y, = er generation and the 


been some of the most ground- ie 
8 D back depicts 


breaking in that area. Having Dia: 


resolved to never use oil colors, 
she and her husband used noth- 
ing but paper, cloth, embroidery, 


tic works. 


Its safety 










HUNDERT DEUTSCHE MARK 





State Opera. 


This banknote measures 136mm x 
65mm. It has a security strip, silk threads, water- 
mark, and see-through registration. The portrait 
was engraved by Sverre Morken and the back 
depicts a bird’s-eye diagram of a theater. 


Within a few years she began selecting her own 

pieces and played several by her future husband, 
Robert Schumann. The two had grown up 
together and often performed together as well. 
In 1840 they were wed, against her father’s 
will. The couple continued to perform and 
compose and Clara’s concert career lasted over 


60 years. 


This 154mm x 74mm note has a 
watermark, windowed security strip, and see- 
through registration. Schumann’s portrait was 
engraved by Reinhold Gerstetter, and the back 


of the note bears her grand piano. 


. features include a security strip, watermark, see- 


| through registration, and holograms. 
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women they captured. Overall she led a respecta- 


Lascarina Bouboulina (1783-1825) took up command of his fleet. She was very 


ble battle campaign, but was none-the-less assas- 


One of her ships, 


(<$ ” . 
Agamemnon”, is 


successful in battle and led those under her 


1978 Banknote of Greece: 50 drachmai (P199) 


sinated by her enemies. 


command to victory. But when they had defeat- 


Lascarina Bouboulina was a 










still intact and can 


Greek woman who contributed to the i A MS ae A Me Baanaen / 


Greek War for Independence. Originally, be seen today in 


(¢§ . >] 
Bouboulina’s 
her husband was the commander of a 


Museum.” 
fleet of naval ships, and that was the 
extent of her 
This 
involvement. 
note measures 


However, 


143mm x 64mm. 


Its safety features 


CO ee 7 


4 — ty 9) NP. : a aaa 
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IDO Wo spans HOS fas al 0 ya DA | DOD ASP LOS 


4 Lal > 


when her 
husband 
died, 


boulina im- 


ee mA Spalibdan 7am THE BAAAAOR 


are rather sparse 


Bou- and only include a watermark and security strip. 
ed their opponent, Bouboulina broke standards 


by protecting the civilians of the enemy. She The face of the note features a bust of the Greek 
mediately : i 
pleaded with her comrades to not dishonor the mythological god, Poseidon. 


micro text. The micro text that is on this note is 


to do with social reform and the Australian 
Workers Union, all of her work is highly re 


spected, even considered to be legendary. 


Mary Gilmore (1865-1962) 
hardly noticeable and makes up the plain blue 
The 


S55 same back- 


— » —.. - 


1993 Banknote of Australia: 10 dollars (P52) iackeroand bebied: iolimere> porate 







Mary Gilmore was a_ talented FOSS. - | 
= Bt B 9 ¥ 305 a di 


Australian poet and prose writer that be- aS SRS A esr ee Fs: 


ew asta 


_— 


SSRe: ground is 


wh 


CT 


S\N 
} 


also present 


ST 


came extremely well-known even in her ==3 


Wy 


on the face, 


which de 


} 
ee 


own lifetime. As a young person, Gilmore == 


NSS 





did not do a great deal of writing. However, == 


Hit 


fa ict s 
after meeting her husband, she took jobs as = 4 P 
—, J ’ B : ’ 
, , , anjo 
a journalist, an editor, and a columnist. 7 - 
, = Patterson 
Following these practical approaches, she === 4 
. , ‘ip —r and a man 
furthered her career as a writer with a great = 7” To RT 
; Lia od bm %- ee 7 Jon horse 
number of poems, published in 1910, that Be ‘ Ke Ag Feet TH i “ie > i 7 
nae see wn 4 ya vi = f4 back. The 
clearly expressed her socialist and feminist RTE ne = plein eget = 
, ; ; . ZF PA Ie Ss eae, ee aig ps ae Re note — was 
viewpoints, which became increasingly = Op ec SP SOx 


radical as time went on. She later published two , designed by Max Robinson and measures 
This polymer note has a transparent 

autobiographical books that were well-accepted 139mm x 65mm. 
grap P window, along with see-through registration and 


publicly. Though her most famous writings have 


Henrietta Szold (1860-1945) 
1973 (5733) Banknote of Israel: 5 lirot (P38) 


Henrietta Szold was 


ed her life’s work to the Jewish people. As an 
American woman, she was not well accepted in 
Israel, but she never let that hinder her social 


work there. Szold’s most noble and most famous 


work was done when she was over 70 years old. 
During World War II, she dedicated herself to 
the dangerous work of helping Jewish children 
escape from Nazi Germany. She brought them 


back to Israel to be rehabilitated there. Later she 
instrumental in helping many 


whe Tee Gorm, Purse cure became an ambassador to America for the Jew- 
World War Il. She became a 


Zionist and was accepted as the 


wnn 
ni 
NYONTW? ¢ 







ish people. Through this work, she helped to 
establish financial and political support for a 


only female member of the Fed- Hippy new Jewish homeland. 
S it ie i Be Be 







eration of American Zionists. pees pes peace 
| nad This note measures 130mm x 76mm 


Although she was American We sees: | SS: | a i ii ai ' _and has only a watermark. Szold’s portrait was 
ia m ~ = i [hon ele — —— ~ engraved by Adrian Senger. Paul Kor designed 
this Israeli note because she ssh bree : 


ONT p22 , 


1973 wownn 


the note, including the Lion’s Gate back. 
moved to Palestine and dedicat- 
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BoZena Némcova (1820-1862) 


1995 Banknote of the Czech Republic: 
500 korun (P85) 





Bozena Némcova was a 
writer from what is now known as the 
Czech Republic. At age seventeen, she. 
married Joseph Nemec, who was fif- | 
teen years older than her. She lived i 


very modestly, with a failed marriage 


Bese 
> 


ee Seat 


and four children to support. Despite prin ee Ope 





the hardships of her situation, her 
writing is usually light and optimistic. 


It is filled with traditional Romantic 


a eS eras 


Secretary’s Page 


By Jacquie Flanigan 


No business was discussed for lack of 


a quorum. 


Treasurer's report: On file. General 


Fund: $3,689.86. Service Fund: $1,717.12 


IN Meeting 
at FUN, 01/10/09 


Cindy announced that the CSNS 


Spring show will be in Cincinnati, Ohio and 





encouraged everyone to attend. 


At 9:00AM, the meeting 
was opened by Cindy Wibker who 
She asked that 
we go around the room and intro- 
There were 17 


people in attendance. 





= Cindy  intro- 
S duced our Speaker ANA 
Board Member, Walter 


Ostromecki who spoke on 


greeted everyone. 


duce ourselves 
the contributions of Wom- 


en to the numismatic hob- 


by. 


The board members in 
attendance: Cindy Wibker, Carrie 


Best, and Jacquie Flanigan. Refreshments 








MFP SHAR, 


heroes and venerates the simple lives of 
people in the countryside. Nemcova’s 


most famous work is The Grandmother. 


This 152mm x 69mm _ note 
has a watermark, windowed security 
strip, and seethrough registration. Nem- 
cova’s portrait was engraved by Vaclav 
Fajt according to Oldrich Kulhanek’s 
design. The back features a gorgeous 
engraving of “Erato,” a young woman in 


a laureate (left), done by James Moore. 


were provided by FUN. Thanks to Carrie and 
Cindy. 


The meeting was closed at LOAM. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Jacquie_Flanigan@yahoo.com 


Editor’s Note: There was no WIN meeting held at the 
CSNS show in Cincinnati, due to lack of attendance. 
However, WIN was successful in other areas. WIN 
treasurer Cindy Mohon received the 2nd place CSNS 
literary award, and editor Katie Heinrich received 


first place in the YN exhibit category. 
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Heinrich: From Your Editor 
From Your Editor 


By Katie Heinrich 


This year will be my fifth time at Sum- 
mer Seminar. I always go for both | 
weeks and, for me, it is one of the 
biggest highlights of the numismatic 
year. When I first attended, at the 


; age of thirteen, YN girls were quite © 
s I write this, | am a recent high 5 5 q 





school graduate. My school’s # rarity. We were lucky to have 7 


; three or four in attendance each | 
eraduation ceremony took place on May 24th, 


which also happened to be my 18th birthday. week. Since then, the female count 


; ; has truly increased. Now, it is com- 
Next school year, I will be studying Architecture y ; 


— mon for us to have as many as seven or eight YN 
at the University of Cincinnati. I am looking y 8 


° ! ) ° 
forward to college and the next stage of my life. girls each week! We've doubled in number. 


My 18th birthday also brought me to 


a new stage in my numismatic life. | am no long- 


I’ve noticed recent expansions of YN 
girls’ involvement in other areas as well. At the 


oe Central States Numismatic Society's convention 
er a “Young Numismatist.” When I exhibit at 2 


the World’s Fair of Money in Los Angeles, I will 
only be in adult categories. When I attend the 


in Cincinnati, nearly half of the YN Treasure 
Hunt participants were girls. Through my in- 


; ed volvement with the Ohio State Numismatic 
ANA’s Summer Seminar in a few weeks, it will 


fe ote eer ee eaare Association, I’ve learned that one of the mem- 


Specializing in: 
Key Dates 
U.S. Gold & Silver 
CA Fractional Gold 
Hawaiiana 


Buy & Sell 
Want Lists Filled 


Buying: 
Gold & Silver 
U.S. & Foreign 


Estates Appraised 


M.T. DeRoma Rare Coins, Inc. 
Matthew T. DeRoma, President 
P.O. Box 800, Somers, CT 06071 
.:860-749-4603 Fax: 860-749-2757 


Life Member: ANA, FUN, CSNS, NENA, Silver Dollar Round Table and others 











ber clubs, Eastlake Coin Club, recently appoint- 
ed a YN girl as their Second Vice 
President. Also in Ohio, a teenage girl 
won a recent numismatic scholarship 
essay contest. One of our own WIN 
YNs, Alex Troxell, became the editor 
) for her local club’s publication about 
a year ago (Metropolitan Coin Club 
of Atlanta). In the past month, my 
~ local coin club gained its first new girl 
YN member in years. 

Id like to theorize that these individu- 
al examples point to a larger trend occurring in 
the hobby. Perhaps, in the future, numismatics 


will not be such a male-dominated field. 


Katie 


khcoins@fuse.net 


PAMNIN@) INGO 


WHITMAN COIN AND COLLECTIBLES CONVENTIONS 


— PHILADELPHIA —= 


COIN ann CURRENCY SHOW 





September 21-26, 2009 
Philadelphia Convention Center 
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ae ‘ ie 
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a 
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YOUR ADVERTISEMENT COULD APPEAR HERE FOR ONLY $50 
AN ISSUE! 


(OR ONLY $135 FOR 3 ISSUES!) 
PLEASE CONTACT: KATIE HEINRICH, EDITOR 
OR JACQUIE FLANIGAN, SECRETARY 
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Hundreds of Dealers # Thousands of Visitors # Exciting Auctions 


Colonial Goins - Early AmericanCopper - Small Cents - Nickels - Silver and Goll Coins 
Civil War Memorabilia - Bullion + Silver Dollars - Vintage Paper Money » Stamps and Postal Ephemera 
Commemorative Coins + Territorial Gold - Rare Tokens - Fine Medals - Ancierm Coins - World Coins 


404-214-4373 # info@WhitmanExpo.com 


= =AND=_ 
| 
CONVENTIONS 
www. WhitmanExpo.com 


BALTIMORE 


March 26-28, 2009 + June Il-B, 2009 
November 12-14, 2009 


OFFICIAL ALICTION GOMIANY 


ATLANTA 


May 14-16, 2009 
Cobb Galleria Centre 


BOWERS AND MERENA 
Grading Services by ANACS, DGS, ICG, NGC. and PCGS 


Grading Serviees by POGS 





WIN Scholarship Award 


If you would like to apply for WIN'S scholarship award to the ANA summer conference, now is 


the time! Deadline for applications is December 15th. 


You must be a WIN member for at least one year before applying, and must be an active member by doing one of the following: 
e Writing articles for Winning Ways 
¢ Serving on the board of directors 
e Presenting a program at a WIN meeting 
¢ Selling 50/50 tickets at a major show 
e Signing up at least 4 new members within the past couple of years. 
If you would like to apply you need to: 
¢ Write a full page (200-250 word) essay including why you want to attend the conference, and your numismatic background. 


e Send a signed and dated disclaimer that you will not hold WIN responsible for loss or injury while attending or traveling to or from 


the conference. 
¢ Send your dues for the scholarship year, if not already paid. (All dues must be received by December 15.) 


¢ Agree to provide Winning Ways a report on your experience at the summer seminar (reasonable length suggested) if you receive a 


scholarship from WIN. 


(Note: You are not eligible for this scholarship if you have won it in the past 5 years.) 


WIN pays tuition for present ANA member, along with dormitory room and board for a double occupancy room. 


The winning name will be drawn at the WIN meeting in conjunction with the January FUN show. You do not need to be present to 


win. 
We look forward to receiving your application soon!! 
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JOHN GULDE - Specializing in US Gold 


vonsceoom"SOHN & Sandy Gulde 
P. O. Box 5595 Scottsdale, AZ $5261 
602-595-4190 Fax: 480-323-2270 
Cell: 602-524-4850 (Sandy) 
z Email: jonsangul@aol.com 
eBay user ID: thejewellady 
“In God We Suust” -It’s on the money! 


Charmy Harker 


(949) 632-0414 
P.O. Box 14306 
Irvine, CA 
92623-4306 


www.ThePennyLady.com 
Charmy@ThePannyLady.com 


PCGS and NGC 


Specializing in Flying Eagle, Indian, Lincoln, 
Authorized Dealer 


and Early American Copper Cents 


YOUR ADVERTISEMENT COULD APPEAR HERE 
FOR ONLY $25 AN ISSUE! 


(OR ONLY $67.50 FOR 3 ISSUES!) 
PLEASE CONTACT: KATIE HEINRICH, EDITOR 
OR JACQUIE FLANIGAN, SECRETARY 


Yes! I would like to become a member of 


41” 7 
«(gh COINS & COLLECTIBLES 
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Specialist in U.S. Coins Gold-Silver 
Officiat Licensed Sports Medallions 
“We also do custom Minting” 


MICHAEL A. GRAHAM 
(541) 385-7113 
Web Site: www.mtnhighcoin.com 


185 S.E. 3rd 
Bend, OR 97702 
FAX: (541) 385-7133 


COLONY COIN COMPANY 


U.S. & WORLD COINS * CURRENCY ®* MEDALS ® TOKENS 


ESTATE & INSURANCE APPRAISALS 


78 BOWERS STREET (PO Box 281) 
NEWTONVILLE, MASS 02460 
617 - 244 - 1972 


ARTHUR M. Fitts III HARVEY A. FENTON 


Buy, Sell, Trade 
Coins, Diamonds 
Gold, Silver, Bullion 


T.C.S. Inc 


The Coin Shop, Inc 
2909 East 20th St 
Farmington, New Mexico 87402 


Louis Fogleman (505) 326 - 2156 


Linda Fogleman (505) 326 - 7428 (Fax) 


WOMEN IN NUMISMATICS! 


Please select type of one-year membership: 


O Regular, $25 O Junior, $5 


Name: 

Address: 

City: 

State: 

Company: 

Phone: 

Fax: 

Email: 

Signature: 
Numismatic Specialty: 


WIN Sponsor: 


February 15th 


) 
oO Associate, $10 pans 
November | 


NUMISMATICS 
WEISS 


COLLECTABLE 
SALES 


Ancient, Medieval csforeign 


POST OFFICE BOX 400476 


PHONE/FAX 
LAS VEGAS, NV 89140 (702) 202-4300 


‘X-tremely Fine, Ltd. 


utatstatatatets Shhh hahaa AAAAAAAnM Anan aaa hte st 


P.O. Box 25117 

West Des Moines, IA 50265 
(515) 243-7363 
kagins70@aol.com 


Judith Kagin 


Gary ADKINS ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Gary Adkins 
President/CEO 
Professional Numismatist 


952-835-2244 © 952-835-2266 (Fax) 
877-264-6383 (Toll-free) 
email: gary@coinbuys.com 


www.coinbuys.com 


7400 Metro Blvd., Ste. 424, Minneapolis, MN 55439 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Copy must be received by the following deadlines: 


April Issue 
August Issue 


January Issue 


Display rates (per issue): 


For Camera Ready Copy 


1/8 Page (2 3/8” x 3 3/8”) 
1/4 Page (4 3/4" X 3 3/8") 
1/2 Page (7" X 4 3/4") 
Full Page (7" X 9 1/2") 
Reduced Business Card 


$50.00 
$75.00 
$100.00 
$150.00 
$25.00 





Payment in full must accompany ad. 


10 % discount on a 1 year ad contract. 


Please send application and dues to Cindy Mohon, Treasurer, 


PO Box 8955, Redlands, CA 92375-2155 


Distribution Locations 
FUN 
Central States 
Summer ANA 


Regional Shows 





